half of the iSth century was in Poland, as elsewhere,
a time of very low ebb in the tide of moral, social,
and political life.

But August, called 'the Strong' because he broke
an iron horseshoe with his bare hands, is a figure less
dull than his day and deeds. Those who know
Dresden, between which city and Warsaw he divided
his time, can easily picture August in his baroque, or
rather rococo, environment. He took Louis XIV of
France as his model, and tried to be in the east
what his contemporarj' Louis was in the west. He
sought to make a Versailles of his court, organized
tall young Polish noblemen in to a bodyguard of
elegantly costumed giant grenadiers, gave grand
feasts, masquerades and balls, held processions led by
his guard mounted on horses with silver trappings and
preceded by a blare of silver trumpets and drums.
His entertainments, reviews and firework displays
distracted attention from much low politics. He wras
an elegant and luxurious waster, the centre of a
splendid but dissolute court; he was ambitious and
despotic, and yet a man of easy temper.

Three things remain. His patronage of the fine
arts was sincere and resultful, though it was display-
ed in his Saxon capital rather than his Polish. There
was a striking dispropartion between August's adorn-
ment of Dresden and of Warsaw. Warsaw has no
Zwinger, no Grunes Gewolbe, no monuments to rival
those of the Saxon city. Second, notwithstanding
what has just been said, he did indeed improve the
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